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he entered upon the duties of the office with general
satisfaction.

When the name of Adolph Borie was announced for
Secretary of the Navy, everybody began to ask, Who is
Borie? Even Admiral Farragut had never heard of him.
The answer came that he was a rich man in Philadelphia
who had entertained General Grant handsomely on some
occasion when he was temporarily in that city. Sumner
said in his speech of May 81,1872, that he also had made
a gift to Grant. He retained the position of Secretary
only three months. He then resigned and recommended
George M. Robeson, a lawyer of New Jersey, as his suc-
cessor, and the latter was appointed. Robeson was as
little known as Borie had been before he was appointed,
but he was not the same kind of nonentity.

John A. J. Cresswell, of Maryland, who became Post-
master-General, had been a member of Congress. If
there was not much to be said for him, there was nothing
at all to be said against him.

John A. Rawlins, Grant's chief -of -staff during the war,
a man of high character and ability, chose himself for
Secretary of War, and communicated his preference to
his chief through General James H. Wilson, who was on
terms of intimacy with both parties. Grant received the
communication favorably and sent the name of Rawlins
to the Senate and here he made no mistake. But Raw-
lins lived less than a year after his appointment.

The two remaining members of the Cabinet, General
Jacob D. Cox, of Ohio, Secretary of the Interior, and E.
R. Hoar, of Massachusetts, Attorney-General, were ideal
selections. The former had been governor of his state
and had served with distinguished Valor and efficiency
in the Civil War. The latter was a man of sparkling wit
and conversational powers, which, however, did not out-in the name of George S. Boutwell,
